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Paul von Hindenburg had lived in retirement. He was seventy-
seven;, and a legend, a hero of Koniggratz and St. Privat, a symbol
of the old Prussia of Wilhelm I, Bismarck, and Moltke, the in-
carnation of Germany's effort in the world war, the bulwark of
the nation against the invader from without and the wrecker from
within. A deputation from the Right finally persuaded the old
marshal that it was his duty to Germany to stand. The phrase
was effective. After long hesitation, with reluctance, but in the
same spirit as he had accepted harder tasks, the call was obeyed.
The news of his candidature ran like a flame through the nation
and called forth support from circles far to the left of official
Nationalism. Had the democracy been wise it would have with-
drawn its candidate and let foreign opinion think what it liked;
it would have over-trumped the Nationalists' winning card and
transformed a legendary hero from a Nationalist into a national
candidate, and it could have done so with impunity because not
only had the one hero of the war been not the least effective factor
in the establishment of the Republic, but by consenting to stand
he bestowed on the Republic a sort of consecration from the past.
But the times were not ripe for an act of such political wisdom.
The three candidates went duly to the poll (April 26, 1925);
Hindenburg though nearly a million votes ahead of Marx was
a minority victor; but he was in. It was a just result, but even
to-day in Germany it takes the historical spirit to see how just
it was; the more explicable, therefore, the failure of the democratic
parties to see how unnecessary and undesirable it was to have
made such a contest possible.

The appalling consequences foreseen by the more excitable of
the extremists on either wing and the still more excitable foreign
press did not happen. Even on German internal politics which
according to the scaremongers should have become the scene
of still more bitter conflict the result was beneficial. The
Nationalists were so pleased that they became almost reconciled
to a republic which had one of their own class at its head. It was
only the natural but needless depression of the democrats that
induced them to aggravate the nervous spasms in the Allied
countries by provoking a minor political crisis and prevented